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THE KITCHEN. 



By Mary Gay Humphreys. 



There is an ideal kitchen perched in an eyrie- 
like nook in one of the new and lofty apartment 
houses of this city. Happy the cook with the 
sweet air and fresh breezes always about her, a 
fine and smiling view eastward, the gleaming river 
with its sails, the islands, the spires of Brooklyn 
and a glimpse of the green fields beyond. If it is 
attractive without, it is dazzling within. It is a 
small room, as the subdivisions of an apartment 
house are made with the strictest economy of 
space, but everything is at hand. Not only is the 
arrangement convenient, but it is pleasant to the 
eye, and it is not a strain on the word to call it 
artistic. 

First, the floor is laid in mosaic, and a marble 
mosaic. The pieces are small, and set in a com- 
position, the tone being light brown. This is bor- 
dered by a narrow but distinct design in which 
white and blue are prominent colors. The side 
walls are panelled up at least five feet and a half 



mitigated as much as possible by nickle plated 
rods and other adjuncts. Extending above the 
range is a tin hood projecting out into the room 
which has been painted white. The object of the 
hood is to collect the smells of the cooking and 
the smoke, and a ventilator above connects with a 
large flue, the draft of which is strong enough to 
carry away the objectionable odors and gases. To 
complete this attractive interior are the rows of 
shining copper pots and pans, kept in a beaming 
state of cleanliness. It is not difficult to under- 
stand how cheerily a cook would stir her savory 
messes in such a bright spot, nor how contentedly 
she would stay at home, even without a follower. 

Half of the trouble between mistresses and 
maids arises from the disagreeable surroundings to 
which servants are confined. There is no place 
more dismal than the ordinary city kitchen. It is 
half underground, ill lighted and unwholesome. 
Another objection is, it is too spacious. Even if 
provided with every convenience, they are so far 
apart and so distant from the centre of operations, 
the range, that a cook spends no mean portion of 
her strength in walking, that ought to be useless 
if the kitchens were properly arranged. A large 



which it is thought proper to spend in other de- 
partments of the house, and that the kitchen is 
the source from whence a great part of our com- 
fort flows, it is not too much that it should share 
in the generous outlay. 

The first requirement is that it shall be 
easily kept clean. To this end it is scarcely neces- 
sary to urge the mosaic, concrete or composition 
floors, which have an additional advantage in fur- 
nishing a barrier to rats, the pest of city houses ; 
floors of this description are in every way more 
suitable than hard wood floors or any sort of cov- 
erings for wood floors. Strips of carpet or cheaply 
woven rugs placed where warmth to the feet might 
be necessary, are all the floor covering necessary, 
and the effect on a mosaic kitchen floor may be 
made just as attractive as Turkish rugs in the 
drawing-room. 

For the same reasons the tiled wainscotings are 
urged. The white enamelled tiles, such as were 
used in the kitchen described above, are even more 
suitable for the basement kitchen since their highly 
polished surfaces reflect and makes the most of the 
scanty light which finds its way below stairs. All 
the best modern kitchens are now tiled. In one of 
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with white enamelled tiles, whose glistening 
polished beauty is at first more suggestive than 
their real object, cleanliness. In one corner is a 
sink with a marble slab at the back, in which are 
the silver plated faucets. Another ornament is a 
cast iron frame, not devoid of grace, in which are 
placed the white porcelain wash tubs. The wall 
space above is divided into irregular compartments 
and shelves and is as interesting in its way as a 
Japanese cabinet. The wood is ash, the supports 
neatly turned, but without any attempt at orna- 
meni, co collect the possible, although it does not 
seem probable dust of this dainty kitchen. Some 
of these shelves are enclosed by glass doors, others 
are open and all have in view some special end. 
In addition to these, against the wall, enclosed cup- 
boards of ash reach the floor, with their various 
sub-divisions, including stow-away places and 
drawers. In a small nook just outside is the re- 
frigerator built in the wall, with the drinking 
water held in a coil of pipes resting just above the 
ice. In the window is a window-seat which 
proves to be a couple of drawers. The ugliest 
thing in the room is the range, but its blackness is 



kitchen is necessary when circumstances demand 
an organized kitchen staff. This is required by 
but few people, and it is not their households we 
are considering. When a servant finds how few 
provisions are made for her comfort and conveni- 
ence, her sense of obligation to her employers is 
proportionately lessened. It is astonishing how 
greatly household drudgery may be lessened by 
modern appliances, which are every day increas- 
ing. Any one of a generalizing turn of mind must 
have observed the tendency of invention to lighten 
labor in detail, and this is nowhere more apparent 
than in a modern kitchen properly equipped. Any 
one v ho has ever visited one of the cooking 
schools, such as that of Miss Julia Corson, and 
seen the preparation of the most elaborate dishes, 
disdaining no part of the labor in doing it, with- 
out kitchen and apron, and in clean white cuffs, 
has realized how little necessary drudgery there is 
in the art of cooking, and this has been, in fact, 
one of the best lessons which the cooking classes 
have taught. 

It costs in the beginning some money to fit up 
a kitchen, but considering the amount of money 



the handsome show places up-town the kitchen is 
panelled in Minton tiles, blue and white, and the 
floor is in blue and white mosaic. Such a kitchen 
requires no more, daily cleaning than the use of 
the hose in the evening, and in morning the cook 
begins labor among bright and shining surround- 
ings. Every one does not prefer light tiles. The 
brown teapot tiles are often used, from an inde- 
finite idea that they are more suitable. I do not 
think so; the honest tile which proclaims every 
smudge insures a cleaner kitchen, and no cheerful- 
ness, and even beauty, that can find its way in the 
kitchen can ever be amiss. 

The blue and white tiled kitchen to which I 
allude is even esthetic, but its usefulness is by no 
means impaired by it. The upper panes of the 
large windows are filled with plain colored glass in 
which blue predominates. The kitchen porcelain 
is blue and white, and is placed on the dressers 
with as much care as the mistress displays up 
stairs on her dining-room mantel, and in her cabi- 
nets, where her Sevres and Capo di Monte is en- 
shrined. This arrangement, and this selection of 
kitchen ware is not a question of money, but of 
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thoughtfulness and taste. The Japanese aspect of 
the kitchen shelves and dressers adds to the ap- 
pearance of the room, and at the same time is 
merely the choosing of one sub-division of space 
instead of another, and adds nothing to the ex- 
pense. 

There is no cook with soul so dead to the 
looks of things that does not have a feeling of 
pride in the appearance of her kitchen, and with- 
out realizing that tiles, blue and white ware, and 
the artistic merit in Japanese ideas of the divisions 
of space have been heretofore proper objects of 
ambition and discussion up stairsj is impressed by 
their charm on her own ground. 

Because a thing is useful and intended for 
homely service, it is not necessarily ugly. Even 
the wash tubs it has been suggested, may be orna- 
mented. The porcelain tubs that are. how swung 
in cast-iron frames are 
superceding the old 
wooden tubs, and are so 
fresh and pretty that 
they find a delight in- 
keeping them so. Their 
more solid merit is that 
they are liable neither 
to rot or leak. When 
these are not used, soap- 
stone, whose merits are 
the same, although they 
lack the beauty of porce- 
lain, are used. 

Kitchen furniture, 
tables and chairs, can 
be in as good forms as 
if in more expensive 
materials. There is a 
wooden chair lately in- 
troduced that is a model 
of lightness and grace. 
The seat is wood and 
the back has a half 
dozen slender rods run- 
ning into the cross piece 
from which a rod at the 
back extends with the 
part of the seat in the 
rear making' a triangle 
which while strengthen- 
ing the chair adds to its 
beauty. These chairs 
are stained and varnish- 
ed, and look, in fact, 
very much like mahog- 
any. Settees are made 
in the same way with 
splint seats. The splint 
arm chairs with painted 
frames make comfort- 
able and attractive 
kitchen furniture. Very 
useful and pretty pieces 
of kitchen ware are the 
cross legged stools which 
are to other appoint- 
ments of this kind in 
artistic effect, what the 
ottoman is to the fur- 
nishing of the upper 
floors. 

Kitchens in country 
houses, and in small 
places where ground rent 
is not a consideration, 
can be made as attrac- 
tive as any other depart- 
ment of the house. For 
the most part they are 
barren and uninterest- 
ing, constructed with no 
view to economy of 
labor, as it is possible to 
construct them, and re- 
main places to get out 
of as speedly as circum- 
stance will admit. This 

is the case even in those kitchens presided over by 
the mistress of the house, for there are many 
mistresses in this broad land that do their own 
work. In farm houses the kitchens are often the 
most attractive rooms in the house ; this is rather 
because they are in a sense living rooms, and have 
a human charm by comparison with the stilted 
formality of the state apartments of a farm house. 
They are not attractive, however, in the sense of 
the kitchens of English farm houses, such as Mrs. 
Poyser's, that Greorge Eliot describes with evident 
enjoyment in "Adam Bede." A farm house 
kitchen in America is at least proper food for the 
imagination. In this country it is a large room, 
since it is the centre of household operations and 
liable to the frequent visits of the ploughman, 
reaper and binder to catch a word with neat 
handed Phyllis dressing her herbs and country 



messes. It is airy and well lighted. The floor is 
laid either in mosaic, composition, or in red and 
black brick, marking out some simple design. 
The walls are tiled instead of wainscotted. The 
only wood work is the doors and door frames, 
which are oiled. Nothing need be said of artistic 
effect. The first object is to save the wearied 
housewife and her maids all unnecessary work. 
As a matter of taste I would choose light tiles. 
The shining white enamel are most durable, since 
they not only suggest the scrupulous purity of 
a kitchen, but their glare is tempered by the 
outlook upon green fields, and by the drapery 
of vines about the windows. Another suggestion 
lies in the brick floor, brown earthen tiles, the 
reddish brown upper walls, and cherry woodwork 
cupboards and shelves. 

In all country or farm houses of any preten- 
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sions, water is carried up by hydraulic rams or 
windmills, and such a kitchen is as easily cleaned 
with a hose as a city kitchen. In winter those 
ingenious rugs which in the country the busiest 
house-wives make, like the work of creation, out 
of nothing, in an incredibly short time, can cover 
the coldest spots. Every woman knows best what 
disposition of cupboard and shelves her needs re- 
quire, but there is no reason why the balancing of 
these should not add to the appearance of the 
room, and kitchen conveniences be as symmetrically 
artistic as the arrangement of a library. 

No farm house kitchen is complete without a 
fire-place. In remoter regions a stove is considered 
a wide step in the march of civilization. This is 
by no means certain. The ideal kitchen certainly 
has a fire-place. It is as deep mouthed as that of 
Anne Hathaway's cottage, with settees on each 



side. The fire is reflected in its polished tiles and 
the crane swings above holding its simmering 
kettle, ready for social or other emergencies. 

The newly constrained interest in decorative 
iron has produced some really fine work in cranes 
and given them a place in households that have 
no other occasion for them, merely as ornameuts. 
But does not such a fire-place interfere with 
the uses of a stove, or is made superfluous by 
stoves? Mr. Herbert, the architect and promoter 
of the co-operative apartment houses in this city, 
said to me the other day: " There is nothing more 
barbarous than the modern stove or range. Every 
thing has been done for it that modern science can 
suggest, but it remains wasteful, extravagant, in- 
convenient and the chief source of drudgery in the 
household. To my mind it will be but a few years 
until all cooking is done by gas, steam or oil. And 

to show you I believe 
what I say, in my new 
apartment house — The 
Chelsea— there will be 
no ranges or cooking 
stoves." No one who 
has not given the sub- 
ject some attention can 
realize what has been 
done to promote the 
golden age, when there 
are to be no fires made, 
nor to feed, no cinders 
to rake down and ashes 
to carry out, no soot 
and grime. Miss Juliet 
Corson in her cooking 
school uses gas stoves 
entirely, and finds it 
more economical than 
coal. A turn of the 
wrist regulates her heat, 
and under her eyes there 
is absolutely no waste. 
It is not possible that 
servants would be equal- 
ly discreet, and the mar- 
gin for waste in gas is 
too great at present to 
make it a common fuel. 
In the Chelsea, steam 
coils are to heat the 
kitchen, so the tempta- 
tion to use gas for heat- 
ing purposes will be ob- 
viated. Thus far steam 
for cooking has not been 
used except in special 
instances, and is only 
possible where an engine 
is to be found, unless the 
projected steam-heating 
schemes prove more suc- 
cessful thanyet appears 
probable. 

The great fuel is 
petroleum oil. It is a 
matter of surprise how 
general is becoming its 
use in small families, 
and especially in sum- 
mer. It is, however, 
more surprising to find 
how easily it assumes 
the arduous work of a 
range, and proves equal 
to the greater intricacies 
of cooking. With all 
these advantages the 
great problem is scarce- 
ly solved. But the out- 
look does not forbid the 
hope that the time is 
not far distant when 
the ponderous stove and 
the fiery range will pass 
away before the light 
stove on rollers, which, 
when in action, will assume a position under the 
fire-place flue, carrying away the fumes of the 
cooking; that the scuttle of coals will yield to the 
oil can, and the cinders and ashes will be things 
only of memory. 

The best result of such a change lies in the fact 
that there is no kitchen so remote that cannot 
reap the advantages, and that there is no woman, 
however humble her state, that cannot find in it 
an escape from a great part, and the most part of 
the drudgery of her household. 



A mass of uninteresting material hard in tex- 
ture, coarse or poor in color, gathered out of all 
natural folds, cannot be said to answer in any way 
the original intention in curtains.— Mrs. Orrin- 
smith. 



